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CALENDAR      FOR      OPENING      DAYS 
(Subject  to  revision) 

In  addition  to  the  following  schedule  of  events,  all  entering  students  will  be  required 
to  take  physical  examinations,  library  tours,  and  Student  Government  handbook  classes 
during  the  opening  days.  Placement  and  achievement  tests  not  listed  will  be  arranged 
for  those  wishing  to  take  them. 


Monday.  September  16 

6:00  a.m. 

2:30  p.m. 

3:45  p.m. 

6:00  p.m. 

7:15  p.m. 

9:00  p.m. 


Tuesday, 

September  17 

8:00 

a.m. 

9:00 

a.m. 

9:00 

a.m. 

12:30 

p.m. 

1:30 

p.m. 

2:30 

p.m. 

5:15 

p.m. 

7:00 

p.m. 

9:30 

p.m. 

Wednesday, 

Se 

PTEMBER 

8:30 

a.m. 

-3: 

30  p.m. 

5:00  p.m. 
8:15   p.m. 


Rooms  ready  for  occupancy. 

Music  1-2  Achievement  Test. 

Latin  Placement  Test. 

Final  Arrival  Hour  for  New  Students. 

Meeting  of  All  New  Students  with  Administrative  Officials  of 

the  College. 
House  Meetings. 

French  Achievement  Tests  for  Placement. 

Spanish  Achievement  Tests  for  Placement. 

German  Achievement  Tests  for  Placement. 

Picnic  for  New  Students. 

Test  for  Admission  to  Credit  Courses  in  Applied  Music. 

History   Achievement  Tests. 

Meeting   of   All  New  Students   with   officers   of   the   Student 

Government  Association. 
Coffee  Parties  in  Faculty  Homes. 
Orientation  Committee  Party  for  New  Students. 

18 

Academic  Appointments. 

Meeting  of  All  New  Students  with  Chairman  of  Social  Com- 
mittee and  President  of  Athletic  Association. 
Reception  for  New  Students,  Sweet  Briar  House. 


Thursday,  September  19 

8:00  a.m.  Registration  of  All  New  Students. 

12:00   noon  Student  Panel  Discussion  on  Academic  Success. 

Afternoon  Events  to  be  scheduled  later. 

7:30  p.m.  Convocation.     Opening    of    the    58th    academic    session    (Re- 

quired  attendance). 


Friday,  September  20 
8:00  a.m. 
12:00  noon 


6:00  p.m. 


Classes  begin. 

Introduction  to  the  Religious  Services  and   Activities  of  the 

Sweet  Briar  Community. 
Freshman-Junior  Picnic. 


Saturday,  September  21 
7:30  p.m. 

Sunday,  September  22 
9:00  a.m. 
11:00  a.m. 


5:45 


.m. 


Movie. 

Mass  for  Roman  Catholics. 

Morning  Service  —  The  Reverend   Frank  M.   McClain,   Col- 
lege Chaplain. 
Vespers. 
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^o  the  Incoming  freshmen: 

Sweet  Briar  College  is  a  liberal  arts  college,  its  objective  to  provide 
for  its  students  a  liberal  education  through  which  they  may  develop  as 
fully  as  possible  their  mental  and  spiritual  capacities  and  become  informed 
and  useful  members  of  society.  Even  in  the  present  age  of  world  crises 
and  tensions,  the  Greek  ideal  of  a  harmonious  development  of  soul,  mind, 
and  body  holds  good.  Our  goal  for  you  who  are  now  entering  Sweet 
Briar  is  that  you  may  achieve  this  harmonious  development,  and  that  from 
your  four  years  in  this  college  you  may  emerge  with  a  personality  which 
is  well-integrated  and  disciplined,  with  a  view  of  life  which  is  unhampered 
by  prejudice,  ignorance,  or  selfish  interest,  with  a  quickened  realization 
of  your  own  capacities  and  of  your  responsibility  to  use  them  for  the  general 
good,  and,  finally,  with  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  good,  the  true  and 
the  beautiful. 

Sweet  Briar's  revised  curriculum,  adopted  by  the  faculty  in  1962,  is 
designed  to  permit  greater  flexibility  in  selection  of  the  program  of  studies, 
and  wider  opportunities  for  independent  study  and  for  qualifying  for  more 
advanced  courses.  At  some  time  before  your  graduation,  you  will  be  ex- 
pected to  fulfill  certain  basic  requirements  for  your  general  education,  which 
are  listed  in  this  bulletin.  You  will  also  be  required  to  select  a  major  field 
in  which  you  can  pursue  your  inquiries  in  depth,  and  a  minor  subject  in 
which  you  will  progress  beyond  the  elementary  level  of  study.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  intensive  and  critical  attention  which  these  more  advanced  studies 
require  will  give  you  experience  and  understanding  of  the  ways  in  which 
truth,  the  goal  of  all  good  scholarship,  is  to  be  discovered.  It  can  serve  you 
well  throughout  your  lives. 

A  liberal  education  only  begins  with  the  formal  years  of  college.  If 
it  is  to  be  a  vital  force  in  your  life  it  must  be  continued  as  long  as  you  live. 
But  in  the  four  years  which  you  will  spend  at  Sweet  Briar  you  can  acquire 
the  tools  and  the  disciplines  which  will  make  continued  growth  possible, 
and  we  rejoice  to  have  a  share  in  this  beginning  of  your  adventure  in 
learning. 

MARY  J.  PEARL 
Dean 


STUDIES  IN  THE  FRESHMAN  YEAR  should  be  used  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the   1962-63  CATALOG.     Bring  both  publications  with  you 
when  you  come  to  college. 


BEFORE  registering  for  courses  at  Sweet  Briar  College, 
you  are  urged  to  study  this  booklet  carefully.  It  is 
prepared  for  the  use  of  entering  freshmen,  and  is  designed 
as  an  introduction  to  the  plan  of  studies  and  as  a  guide 
in  the  choice  of  courses  for  the  first  year. 

In  making  your  choice,  you  should  consider  the  general 
plan  of  your  college  work,  not  necessarily  choosing  your 
field  of  concentration,  but  informing  yourself  about  the 
opportunities  which  the  college  offers  and  considering 
the  relationship  between  your  preparatory  work,  your 
freshman  course,  and  later  studies  so  that  the  whole  may 
have  unity,  depth  and  breadth.  You  are  reminded  that 
the  choice  you  make  this  year  may  influence  your  subse- 
quent program  to  a  great  extent. 

In  your  Freshman  Program,  include  your  choice  of 
courses  assuming  they  will  be  approved  on  the  basis  of 
your  scores  on  the  Advanced  Placement  Test  of  the  CEEB, 
your  entrance  credentials,  your  Achievement  Examination 
results,  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor  or  department 
chairman.  If  you  choose  a  course  which  requires  such 
permission,  please  indicate  on  the  back  of  the  sheet  the 
reasons  for  your  choice  and  an  alternate  Freshman  Pro- 
gram if  your  choice  is  not  approved  or  cannot  be  honored 
because  of  earlier  applications. 

After  studying  this  booklet,  please  complete  the  form 
on  page  3  indicating  the  achievement  examinations  and  the 
program  of  courses  you  have  chosen.  Return  this  entire 
sheet  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  as  soon  as  possible  and 
before  August  1,  at  the  latest. 

If  the  Assistant  Dean  notifies  you  of  advisable  changes 
in  your  program,  please  reply  immediately  so  that  all 
possible  program  revisions  can  be  arranged  before  the 
opening  of  college. 


Note:     Complete  this  sheet  and  return  it  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  before 
August  1. 

ACHIEVEMENT  EXAMINATIONS 

Having  noted  the  courses  in  which  achievement  examinations  for  determining  advance- 
ment, exemption,  or  placement  are  given  at  Sweet  Briar  during  Opening  Week, 

1.  I, 

wish  to  register  for  the  following  examinations: 


2.  If  my  entrance  credentials  warrant  exemption  from  Eng.  1,  2  (only  a  small  number 
qualify)  I  wish  to  take: 

Eng.    101,    102    (      ):   Eng.    103,    104   (      );   Eng.    177,    178    (      ) 


Signature:. 


Home  Address 


Summer     Address     (if     different    from 
home) 


FRESHMAN  PROGRAM 

Name 

Last 

First 

Course  Nos.  and 
Fall  Phy.  Ed.  Activity 

Sem.   Hrs.  for 
Acad.   Credit 

(1)    ENGLISH      I   am  especially  interested  in 
writing          f~J  yes         □  no 

1,  2 

6 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Physical  Education: 

Regular 
or  Advanced 

(no  academic  credit) 

Alternate  choices  if  special  permission  is  not  granted  or  limited  course 
registration  is  filled  (e.g.  courses  in  English,  languages,  science  or  social 
studies)  : 


COUNSELING 

The  educational  plan  at  Sweet  Briar  provides  academic  counseling  for 
every  student  from  the  beginning  of  her  course  to  its  close.  A  freshman 
entering  Sweet  Briar  in  September,  1963,  will  be  advised  by  the  Assistant 
Dean,  who  is  academic  dean  of  freshmen,  or  by  her  assistant,  until  the 
spring  of  her  sophomore  year,  when  each  student  chooses  her  field  of 
concentration.  Thereafter  the  student's  adviser  is  the  chairman  of  the 
department  in  which  her  major  field  lies.  The  Dean  of  the  College  acts 
as  general  academic  adviser  for  all  juniors  and  seniors. 

In  addition  to  the  official  academic  advisers,  a  student  may  turn  to 
her  Resident  Counselor  or  to  the  Dean  of  Students  for  advice  at  any  time, 
and  other  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  are  ready  to  talk  with  students 
about  many  matters,  ranging  from  health  to  religion.  The  opportunity 
provided  for  exchange  of  ideas  between  the  students  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  college  community  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  a  small  residential 
college  like  Sweet  Briar,  and  extends  education  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
classroom. 


PLANNING     THE      FRESHMAN      PROGRAM 

In  order  to  qualify  for  a  degree  at  Sweet  Briar,  a  student  must  fulfill 
a  number  of  requirements  designed  to  acquaint  her  with  the  main  fields 
of  knowledge.  She  must  also  demonstrate  a  level  of  competence  in  English 
and  in  a  foreign  language.  While  most  requirements  for  the  distribution 
of  courses  may  be  met  at  any  time  before  graduation,  it  is  generally  found 
advisable  to  plan  on  early  completion  of  as  many  as  possible,  since  the 
experience  thus  gained  in  several  fields  may  offer  a  broader  range  from 
which  to  choose  a  major.  For  most  freshmen  a  suitable  program  includes 
English  1,  2  (required),  a  laboratory  science,  a  foreign  language,  two  other 
courses  and  Physical  Education    (required). 

Each  freshman  should  plan  her  program  to  include  15  or  16  hours 
of  academic  courses  each  semester,  and  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  mini- 
mum of  28  hours  and  28  quality  points  is  required  for  sophomore  standing. 
Most  classes  which  meet  three  times  a  week  carry  three  hours  of  credit  a 
semester.  The  catalog  gives  complete  information  about  credit  hours  for 
each  course.  For  the  computing  of  quality  points,  see  the  catalog,  Academic 
Regulations. 

The  courses  open  to  freshmen  are  described  on  pages  8-23  of  this 
booklet.  If  exempted  from  these,  freshmen  may  register  for  advanced 
courses  described  in  the  catalog. 


DEGREE     REQUIREMENTS 

Distribution      of      Courses 
The  following  requirements  must  be  met  at  some  time  before  graduation: 

1.  English  Composition  (6  semester  hours):  English  1,  2.  Thought 
and  Expression. 

2.  Proficiency  in  a  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modern,  fulfilled  by  one 
of  the  following  methods: 

a.  Completion  of  a  six-hour  language  course  in  college  for  which 
the  minimum  prerequisite  is  three  entrance  units. 

b.  Completion  of  the  first  two  years  of  one  language  begun  in  college. 

c.  Passing  an  achievement  examination. 

3.  Science. 

a.  A  one-year  laboratory  course  of  at  least  six  semester  hours  in  biology, 
chemistry  or  physics. 

b.  At  least  six  additional  semester  hours  of  work  to  be  elected  from 
the  above-mentioned  sciences,  psychology  with  or  without  labora- 
tory, or  mathematics. 

4.  A  one-year  course  of  at  least  six  semester  hours,  unless  otherwise 
stated  below,  elected  from  each  of  the  following: 

a.  History. 

b.  Art,  music  or  History  of  the  Theater. 

c.  Anthropology,  economics,  government,  Philosophy  109-110,  207,  208, 
or  223,  224,  Religion  201,  202,  or  sociology.  (Anthropology,  credit 
3  semester  hours,  may  be  taken  with  Sociology  101  to  meet  this 
requirement). 

d.  Classical  Civilization,  Greek  or  Latin. 

e.  Literature  in  any  language,  ancient  or  modern,  in  any  field. 

For  exemption  from  one  or  more  of  these  requirements,  see  page  7. 
One  course  may  be  used  to  satisfy  more  than  one  of  the  requirements  listed 
above  and  may  also  fulfill  a  requirement  for  the  major  or  minor. 

Additional     Requirements 

1.  A  year's  course  in  American  History  or  Government  must  be  taken 
by  all  students  who  have  not  had  such  a  course  in  secondary  school. 
If  such  a  course  is  taken  in  college,  it  may  count  as  fulfillment  of 
4a  or  4c  above. 

2.  Physical  Education:  all  students  must  complete  4  credit  hours,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  120  semester  hours  of  academic  work  required  for  the 
degree.    This  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 


ADVANCEMENT   AND   EXEMPTION 

Exemption  from  one  or  more  of  the  degree  requirements  and  admission 
to  more  advanced  courses  is  granted  on  the  basis  of  the  Advanced  Place- 
ment Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  or  achievement 
examinations  taken  at  Sweet  Briar.  A  student  who  earns  a  score  of  5  or 
4  on  an  Advanced  Placement  Test  will  automatically  receive  college  credit 
and  exemption  from  the  particular  requirement  which  it  represents;  if  a 
score  of  3  is  obtained,  the  decision  on  credit  and  exemption  is  left  to  the 
department  concerned;  neither  credit  nor  exemption  will  be  granted  for 
a  score  below  3.  If  a  student  demonstrates  unusual  proficiency  in  an 
achievement  examination  taken  at  Sweet  Briar,  credit  as  well  as  exemption 
may  be  granted  by  the  department  concerned. 

Students  who  are  considering  taking  achievement  examinations  may  find 
information  on  recommended  texts  under  the  course  descriptions  in  this 
booklet  or  may  write  to  the  Dean  for  information  not  included.  Requests 
for  permission  to  take  achievement  examinations  should  be  made  on  the 
form  included  in  this  booklet,  which  should  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  before  August  1.  Examinations  will  be  scheduled  during  the  opening 
week. 

BIOLOGY.  Students  who  have  had  unusually  good  preparation  in  biology 
as  shown  by  scores  in  Advanced  Placement  or  College  Board  tests,  or  in 
an  achievement  examination  given  at  Sweet  Briar,  may  be  admitted  to  bi- 
ology courses  on  the  100  level,  which  are  listed  on  pages  49-50  of  the 
catalog. 

CHEMISTRY.  Students  who  are  interested  in  science  and  who  have  had 
good  preparation  in  chemistry  and  mathematics  as  shown  by  entrance  records 
and  test  scores  may  be  admitted  to  Chemistry  5-6,  Chemical  Principles 
and  Introductory  Analysis.  A  placement  test  will  be  given  during 
the  first  class  meeting. 

ENGLISH.  No  examination  is  given,  but  some  students  are  exempted 
from  English  1,  2  on  the  basis  of  entrance  credentials. 

HISTORY.  Achievement  examinations  in  ancient,  medieval,  modern  Euro- 
pean, British,  and  American  history  are  offered  during  the  opening  week, 
and  students  may  be  exempted  from  the  history  requirement  by  passing 
any  one  of  these  examinations. 

MATHEMATICS .  Students  who  have  had  especially  good  preparation  in 
mathematics  may  find  that  neither  of  the  two  freshman  courses,  Mathematics 
13-14  or  Mathematics  17-18,  seems  suitable.  Registration  for  more  advanced 
courses  requires  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department. 


MUSIC.  An  achievement  examination  in  Music  1-2,  Elementary  Theory 
and  Ear-Training,  and  in  Music  21-22,  Music  in  History,  may  be  taken 
for  advanced  placement. 

PHYSICS.  Students  who  have  had  good  preparation  in  physics  and  who 
have  had  calculus  or  will  be  taking  Mathematics  17-18  concurrently,  may 
be  admitted  to  Physics  103,  Mechanics. 

OTHER  SUBJECTS.  Achievement  examinations  may  also  be  given  in 
other  subjects,  such  as  foreign  languages,  economics,   and  sociology. 

PLACEMENT  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  COURSES 

Upon  entrance,  each  student  takes  achievement  tests  for  placement  in 
every  modern  foreign  language  in  which  she  offers  two  or  more  units  for 
admission,  if  she  elects  to  continue  the  language  in  the  freshman  year.  In 
French  she  will  be  required  to  take  only  the  listening  test  if  she  has  taken 
the  French  Achievement  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
In  Spanish  she  will  not  be  required  to  take  any  test  if  she  has  taken  the 
Spanish  Achievement  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
Placement  in  Latin  for  students  entering  with  three  units  will  be  determined 
by  the  scheduled  test. 

No  student  is  required  to  continue  in  college  the  study  of  any  language 
she  offers  for  entrance.  However,  if  she  wishes  to  continue  such  a  language, 
the  achievement  test  is  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  what  course  she  will 
enter.  An  exceptional  student  may  be  placed  in  an  advanced  course  and 
a  student  whose  preparation  has  been  faulty  will  be  placed  in  a  course 
suited  to  her  needs  and  ability  without  loss  of  entrance  units. 

In  addition  to  the  results  of  the  achievement  tests,  a  student  in  com- 
pleting her  Freshman  Program  should  consider  the  requisite  language  skills 
for  the  major  field  she  may  choose.  Such  consideration  is  important  since 
foreign  languages  are  necessary  tools  in  certain  fields  of  specialization,  both 
on  the  undergraduate  level  and  in  graduate  study.  For  the  latter,  French 
and  German  are  the  languages  most  frequently  required. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  FRESHMEN 

ART 

In  the  Department  of  Art  there  are  two  one-year  courses  open  to  fresh- 
men: Art  1-2,  Introduction  to  the  Practice  of  Art,  and  Art  21-22, 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  Art.  Either  Art  1-2  or  Art  21-22 
fulfills  the  distribution  requirements  for  the  degree.  Art  21-22  is  the  basis 
for  the  major  and  should  therefore  be  elected  in  either  the  freshman  or 


the  sophomore  year  by  any  student  planning  to  major  in  Art.  Students 
planning  to  apply  for  the  junior  year  abroad,  with  a  major  in  art,  should 
elect  Art  21-22  in  the  freshman  year. 

1-2.     Introduction  to  the  Practice  of  Art. 

Drawing,  painting,  and  modeling  are  used  to  study  such  problems  as 
texture,  value,  perspective,  and  basic  principles  of  composition.  Since 
these  elements  are  the  foundation  for  further  work  in  the  studio,  this  course 
serves  as  the  prerequisite  for  more  advanced  work  in  the  practice  of  art. 
The  course  progresses  from  studies  of  the  two-dimensional  surface  in  pen, 
pencil,  conte  crayon,  water-color,  and  oil  to  problems  of  three  dimensions 
using  paper  sculpture  and  clay  models. 

21-22.     Introduction  to  the  History  of  Art. 

This  course  is  a  general  introduction  to  the  history  of  art  with  emphasis 
on  the  art  of  the  western  world  and  as  such  constitutes  a  basis  for  the  major 
and  a  foundation  for  advanced  courses  in  various  fields  of  art. 

The  principal  periods  of  art  are  considered  chronologically  with  the 
varying  styles  of  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture  discussed  in  relation 
to  political,  cultural  and  social  history.  Open  to  all  students,  the  course  is 
conducted  by  means  of  lectures  and  discussions  always  based  on  the  analysis 
of  slides  and  photographs  as  an  introduction  to  the  works  of  art  themselves. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  provide  an  initial  experience  of  great  works  of 
art  and  to  suggest  ways  of  understanding  them. 

Experience  has  shown  that  exemptions  from  this  course  are  normally 
unwise  since  the  material  and  approach  does  not  duplicate  work  in  the 
history  of  art  in  secondary  schools.  If  a  student  feels  that  an  exception 
should  be  made  to  this  rule,  she  must  present  her  case  and  apply  for  an 
achievement  examination  before  August  1. 

BIOLOGY 

1,  2.     General  Biology. 

The  great  principles  which  unite  the  living  world,  of  which  man  is 
a  part,  introduce  the  student  to  the  problems  concerned  in  growth,  repro- 
duction, response  to  the  environment,  inheritance,  evolution,  and  other 
features  characteristic  of  the  living  organism.  Through  an  understanding  of 
the  economy  and  balance  in  nature,  the  student  may  acquire  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  influence  of  other  living  forms  on  man,  the  ultimate  dependence 
of  man  on  other  forms  of  life,  and  the  necessity  of  conserving  natural  re- 
sources. 

Laboratory  work  illustrating  principles  considered  includes  experiments 
on  and  study  of  representative  organisms  in  the  field  and  laboratory.     Al- 
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though  there  is  supervision,  emphasis  is  placed  on  independent  work, 
particularly  in  several  special  projects  designed  to  give  training  in  observa- 
tion, experimentation,  and  analysis. 

Students  who  are  exempted  from  this  course  may  be  admitted  to  biology 
courses  on  the  100  level,  which  are  listed  on  pages  49-50  of  the  catalog. 
It  is  strongly  recommended  that  a  student  who  considers  majoring  in  Biology 
start  its  study  in  her  freshman  year. 

CHEMISTRY 

Because  of  the  necessary  sequence  of  courses,  it  is  strongly  recommended 
that  a  student  who  considers  majoring  in  Chemistry  start  the  study  of 
chemistry  and  mathematics  in  the  freshman  year. 

1-2.     General  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  is  a  study  of  the  elements  which  comprise  all  matter.  These 
elements  may  be  metals,  like  copper  and  aluminum,  or  non-metals,  such  as 
carbon  and  oxygen.  The  study  of  these  elementary  substances  and  their 
compounds,  and  of  the  general  laws  controlling  their  reactions,  enables  the 
student  to  understand  both  the  science  of  chemistry  in  particular  and  science 
in  general. 

This  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  invisibly  small  particles,  atoms, 
which  make  up  every  substance,  and  of  the  differences  in  the  structure  of 
these  atoms  which  account  for  their  characteristic  properties.  Later  in  the 
course  comes  an  introduction  to  organic  chemistry,  the  study  of  the  com- 
pounds of  carbon.  Some  time  is  also  devoted  to  nuclear  chemistry,  a  sub- 
ject which  is  especially  pertinent  to  this  era  of  atomic  energy. 

5-6.     Chemical  Principles  and  Introductory  Analysis. 

This  course  is  designed  so  that  students  who  have  had  a  good  introduc- 
tion to  chemistry  may  move  on  to  new  material.  Students  who  take  this 
course  and  decide  to  major  in  chemistry  will  be  exempted  from  Chemistry 
101,  Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis.  The  course  covers  the  prin- 
ciples of  atomic  and  molecular  structure,  nuclear  chemistry,  equilibrium, 
oxidation-reduction  and  acid-base  theory.  The  laboratory  work  consists 
mainly  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  and  includes  some  work  with 
radioactive  isotopes. 

DRAMA 

English  21-22.     History  of  the  Theatre. 

This  course  is  based  on  a  chronological  study  of  the  history  of  the  theatre 
from  the  fifth  century  B.C.  to  the  present  year.  Drama  and  its  presentation 
in  the  major  countries  of  the  world  is  studied  by  reading  the  significant 
plays  of  the  important  playwrights. 
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Open  to  all  students,  this  course  fulfills  the  degree  requirement  in  fine 
arts,  and  is  prerequisite  to  the  interdepartmental  major  in  Drama.  This 
major  includes  courses  offered  by  the  departments  of  art,  English,  Greek, 
Latin,  modern  languages,  music,  philosophy,  and  physical  education.  Those 
students  interested  in  the  study  of  drama  and  the  theatre  are  advised  to 
enter  English  21-22  in  the  freshman  or  sophomore  year. 


ECONOMICS 

(See  Division  of  Social  Studies,  p.  21) 


EDUCATION 

2.  Reading  Improvement. 

This  non-credit  course  provides  practice  in  the  techniques  of  reading- 
improvement  with  special  emphasis  on  comprehension  and  retention  skills. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  improving  reading  speed. 

Open  to  all  students,  second  semester.    A  fee  of  ten  dollars  is  required. 


ENGLISH 

l,  2.     Thought  and  Expression. 

English  1,  2  offers  intensive  practice  in  critical  thought  and  writing 
based  on  a  study  of  fiction,  drama,  poetry,  and  essays.  The  student  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  her  ideas  through  frequent  class  discussion. 

FRESHMAN  READING  LIST 

Considerable  reading  is  required  supplementary  to  English  1,  2.  For 
the  convenience  of  students  who  wish  to  begin  this  during  the  summer,  thus 
lessening  the  work  of  the  freshman  year,  the  Freshman  Reading  List  is 
printed  on  pp.  25-31  in  this  booklet. 

If  a  student  is  exempted  from  English  1,  2  on  the  basis  of  entrance 
credentials,  she  may  elect  one  of  the  courses  listed  below. 

101,  102.     Experimental  Writing. 

An  exploration  of  essay,  narrative,  and  poetic  techniques.  The  student 
is  encouraged  to  practice  in  a  variety  of  forms,  writing  and  rewriting 
throughout  the  year. 
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103,  104.     Major  British  Writers. 

A  study  of  the  representative  works  of  the  major  writers  from  the 
beginnings  to  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century. 

177,  178.     Major  American  Writers. 

The  development  of  the  literature  of  the  United  States,  with  detailed 
consideration  of  some  of  the  major  writers  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries. 

FRENCH 

(See  Modern  Languages,  p.  14) 

GERMAN 

(See  Modern  Languages,  p.  15) 

GOVERNMENT 

(See  Division  of  Social  Studies,  p.  21) 

GREEK  AND  LATIN 

Six  hours  of  Greek  or  Latin  or  Classical  Civilization  are  required  for 
the  degree.  Freshmen  may  meet  this  requirement  by  taking  Latin  7,  10; 
13,  14;  or  Greek  1-2.  The  degree  requirement  in  foreign  language  and 
the  requirement  of  six  hours  in  literature  may  be  fulfilled  by  Latin  13,  14. 

The  Department  of  Modern  Languages  recommends  that  students  who 
are  interested  in  a  language  major  and  do  not  offer  four  units  of  Latin  for 
entrance  elect  a  course  in  Latin  in  preference  to  Classical  Civilization 
191-192. 

GREEK 

1-2.     Elementary  Greek. 

The  fundamentals  of  Greek  grammar  are  studied,  on  the  basis  of  Attic 
forms,  so  that  in  the  second  semester  the  major  part  of  the  course  can  be 
devoted  to  the  reading  of  selections  from  the  works  of  major  Athenian 
writers. 

It  is  advisable  that  freshmen  who  elect  this  course  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  Latin.  If  Latin  has  not  been  studied,  the  student  should  consult 
the  head  of  the  department  before  electing  the  course. 

LATIN 

7.     Intermediate  Latin. 

A  thorough  review  of  grammar  and  practice  in  Latin  composition  are 
combined  with  readings  from  Latin  prose  authors  that  relate  to  important 
episodes  in  the  political,  social,  and  intellectual  history  of  Rome  from  the 
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beginning  of  the  Republic  to  the  establishment  of  the  Empire.  The  course 
is  planned  especially  for  students  who  studied  Latin  one  or  more  years  ago, 
and  is  prerequisite  to  Latin  10. 

Open  to  students  who  offer  two  or  three  units  of  Latin  for  entrance. 

10.     Vergil:    selections  from  the  Aeneid. 

The  Aeneid  is  studied  as  a  national  epic  and  analyzed  as  a  work  of 
literature,  with  reference  to  its  place  in  literary  tradition  and  its  importance 
as  an  expression  of  Roman  civilization. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  7. 

13,  14.     Literature  of  the  Republic  and  Empire. 

In  the  first  semester,  works  in  colloquial  Latin  will  be  read.  A  comedy 
of  the  early  Republic  will  be  studied  with  emphasis  on  syntactical  and 
literary  structure,  discussion  of  the  ancient  theater  and  production  techniques, 
and  the  place  of  Roman  comedy  in  the  history  of  literature.  Petronius' 
Cena  Trimalcbionis  will  be  read  as  an  example  of  prose  satire  from  the 
early  Empire  and  as  a  source  of  knowledge  of  the  social  and  intellectual  life 
in  that  period. 

In  the  second  semester,  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes  will  be  read.  The 
poems  will  be  analyzed  with  reference  to  structure,  historical  context,  and 
relation  to  the  tradition  of  lyric  poetry. 

Open  to  students  who  offer  four  units  of  Latin  for  entrance. 


HISTORY 

(See  Division  of  Social  Studies,  p.  22) 

ITALIAN 

(See  Modern  Languages,  p.   15) 

MATHEMATICS 

Students  in  a  liberal  arts  college  elect  mathematics  with  various  objec- 
tives in  mind.  Some  wish  merely  to  explore  the  field  of  mathematics;  some, 
whose  interest  already  lies  in  the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  require  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  as  a  tool  for  scientific  work;  and  some  are  led  by  prev- 
ious interest  to  further  study. 

Any  student  who  is  interested  in  continuing  work  in  the  field  of  mathe- 
matics is  advised  to  elect  Mathematics  13-14  or  17-18  in  the  freshman  year. 
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13-14.     Elementary  Mathematical  Analysis. 

This  course  presents  the  essentials  of  college  algebra,  trigonometry,  ana- 
lytic geometry,  and  elementary  calculus.  It  is  intended  to  correlate  closely 
the  topics  mentioned  as  well  as  to  show  their  relationships  to  other  fields 
of  endeavor  and  is  designed  for  the  student  who  offers  for  entrance  two 
units  of  algebra  and  one  of  plane  geometry. 

17-18.     Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus. 

This  course  presents  the  usual  topics  of  analytic  geometry  of  the  plane 
together  with  the  fundamental  concepts  of  calculus.  It  is  designed  for  the 
student  who  offers  for  entrance  four  units  of  mathematics,  including  trig- 
onometry. 

From  those  who  elect  Mathematics  17-18,  an  honors  section  will  be 
selected.  In  this  section  opportunity  will  be  given  to  the  superior  student 
to  cover  the  material  of  the  course  at  an  accelerated  pace,  thus  freeing  time 
for  independent  work  on  topics  of  interest  to  the  individual. 

116.     Descriptive  Astronomy. 

This  descriptive  course  deals  with  the  solar  system  and  stellar  astronomy. 
It  includes  a  study  of  constellations  and  the  use  of  telescopes.  Occasional 
observation  periods  are  scheduled  in  the  evening,  to  supplement  the  lecture 
hours. 

Astronomy  is  offered  in  the  second  semester.     There  is  no  prerequisite. 


Modern   Languages 

FRENCH 

1-2.     Elementary  French. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  essentials  of  grammar,  accompanied  by  emphasis 
on  the  spoken  language  both  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  laboratory.  In 
addition,  reading  assignments  are  made  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  stu- 
dents' vocabulary.  The  class  will  meet  three  times  a  week  in  the  classroom 
and  twice  in  the  Language  Laboratory. 

3-4.     Intermediate  French. 

The  reading  of  a  twentieth-century  play  gives  the  opportunity  for  con- 
versation based  on  the  most  up-to-date  idioms  and  expressions.  This  is 
followed  by  a  study  of  a  novel,  poems  and  short  stories,  as  well  as  studies  in 
French  culture  and  civilization.  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar  through- 
out the  year  should  enable  the  student  to  acquire  a  good  foundation  in  spoken 
and  written  French. 

Open  to  students  who  offer  two  units  of  French  for  entrance. 
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121-122.     Survey  of  French  Literature. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  trends  in  literature  in  relation  to  social, 
historical,  and  religious  conditions  in  France  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
present.    Major  works  are  read  and  discussed. 

Open  to  students  offering  three  units  of  French  for  entrance. 

133-134.     Advanced  Survey  of  French  Literature. 

By  the  French  method  of  explication  de  textes,  the  student  is  trained 
to  think  in  French.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  understanding  the  development 
of  the  main  literary  movements  with  illustrations  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  present. 

Open  to  students  offering  four  units  of  French  for  entrance,  or  excep- 
tional proficiency  in  achievement  tests  for  placement. 

GERMAN 

1-2.     Elementary  German. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  essentials  of  grammar.  Exercises  in  reading 
and  oral  drills  are  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  the  students  to 
speak  German  from  the  beginning.  In  addition,  stories  of  average  difficulty 
are  read  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  students'  vocabulary.  The  class  will 
meet  three  times  a  week  in  the  classroom  and  twice  in  the  Language  Lab- 
oratory. 

3-4.     Intermediate  German. 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student  to  acquire  some  ease  in 
expressing  herself  in  written  and  oral  German  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  representative  German  authors.  A  part  of  the  course  will  be  devoted 
to  a  systematic  review  of  grammar,  word  formation  and  analysis  of  sen- 
tence construction. 

Open  to  students  offering  two  or  three  units  of  German  for  entrance. 

ITALIAN 

1-2.     Elementary  Italian. 

A  study  of  the  essentials  of  grammar,  the  development  of  a  simple, 
practical  vocabulary,  and  readings  based  on  present-day  Italian  life. 

3-4.     Introduction  to  Italian  Literature. 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student  acquire  some  ease  in  express- 
ing herself  in  Italian.  The  readings  are  so  chosen  as  to  constitute  the  frame- 
work of  a  study  of  the  development  of  Italian  literature.  In  the  second 
semester  more  stress  is  laid  on  composition. 

Open  to  students  offering  two  or  three  units  of  Italian  for  entrance. 
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SPANISH 

1-2.     Elementary  Spanish. 

Those  students  who  are  seriously  interested  in  learning  to  speak  Spanish 
are  urged  to  enroll  in  this  course,  in  which  special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
oral  work.  The  class  will  meet  five  times  a  week,  three  hours  in  the  class- 
room, two  hours  in  the  Language  Laboratory. 

3-4.     Intermediate  Spanish. 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student  to  acquire  some  ease  in  ex- 
pressing herself  in  written  and  oral  Spanish  and  to  become  acquainted  with 
representative  Spanish  authors  of  modern  times.  A  part  of  the  course  will 
be  devoted  to  a  systematic  review  of  pronunciation,  grammar,  verb  drills  and 
theme  writing. 

Open  to  students  who  offer  two  or  three  units  of  Spanish  for  entrance. 

121-122.     Introduction  to  Hispanic  Literature. 

For  students  who  wish  to  continue  with  more  advanced  study  of  Spanish 
literature  as  well  as  for  those  whose  major  interests  lie  in  other  fields,  this 
general  chronological  survey  of  the  literature  of  Spain  and  of  South  America 
serves  as  a  good  foundation.  A  minimum  study  of  grammar  is  included  to 
aid   students    in  reading,   writing,   and   speaking   the   language   accurately. 

Open  to  students  who  offer  three  units  for  entrance  or  by  permission  of 
the  instructor. 


MUSIC 

Courses  in  (a)  history  or  theory  of  music  and  (b)  applied  music  (piano, 
voice,  organ)  are  open  to  freshmen.  Students  who  wish  to  take  applied 
music  are  advised  to  begin  in  the  freshman  year.  Of  the  courses  listed 
here,  Music  1-2  and  applied  music  do  not  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the 
degree. 

Those  who  intend  to  take  applied  music  for  credit  must  pass  an  exami- 
nation as  described  on  page  77  of  the  catalog.  In  addition  they  must  enroll 
in  a  course  in  the  history  or  theory  of  music.  Music  1-2,  Elementary 
Theory  and  Ear-Training,  is  especially  recommended  for  students  of 
applied  music,  unless  they  are  able  to  pass  an  achievement  examination  during 
the  opening  week.  The  textbook  used  in  this  course  and  which  may  be  used 
as  preparation  for  this  examination  is  Music  Theory,  Vol.  I,  by  Ellis  B. 
Kohs.  The  examination  covers  the  material  of  the  entire  course,  but  if 
only  the  material  of  the  first  semester  is  passed,  the  student  may  enter  the 
course  at  the  beginning   of   the  second   semester.    If  she  has  passed   the 
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achievement  examination  for  the  first  semester  of  Music  1-2  and  also  passed 
the  credit  examination  in  applied  music  she  may  omit  the  first  semester  of 
Music  1-2  and  still  receive  credit  for  applied  music.  For  those  who  pass 
the  examination  in  its  entirety  a  more  advanced  course  in  theory,  Music 
105-106,   Elementary   Counterpoint,    is   offered. 

Another  course  offered  to  freshmen  is  Music  21-22,  Music  in  History, 
a  survey  which  presents  an  interesting  correlation  with  general   history. 

Music  students  are  advised  to  take  courses  in  Italian,  French  or  German 
as  early  as  possible. 

1-2.     Elementary  Theory  and  Ear-Training. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  music  and  the  necessary  background  for  all  the  other  courses  in 
the  music  department.  The  student  learns  to  construct  and  recognize  all 
forms  of  scales,  intervals  and  simple  chords.  Sight-singing  and  ear-training 
are  integral  parts  of  the  course. 

An  examination  given  for  possible  exemption  from  this  course  is  de- 
scribed  in  the   introductory  paragraphs   above. 


21-22.     Music  in  History. 

The  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  music  literature.  Emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  great  periods  in  music  history  in  relation  to  the  social,  politi- 
cal, religious  and  economic  factors  which  determined  them.  It  is  conducted 
by  means  of  lectures,  discussions  and  musical  illustrations.  Regular  listen- 
ing hours  are  scheduled.  The  course  is  intended  for  the  general  student 
as  well  as  for  those  who  expect  to  continue  music  study.  The  texts  are 
A  History  of  Western  Music  by  Donald  J.  Grout  and  Masterpieces  of  Music 
Before  1750  by  Parrish  and  Olds. 

This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  more  advanced  courses  in  music  history. 

105-106.     Elementary  Counterpoint. 

This  course  is  planned  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  concepts  and 
techniques  of  the  polyphonic  music  of  the  sixteenth  century  out  of  which 
the  classic  and  modern  usages  grew.  The  meaning  of  key  and  of  mode, 
the  function  of  each  note  in  the  key,  rhythmic  functions,  the  use  of  conso- 
nance and  dissonance  are  all  investigated  in  their  relation  to  the  writing  of 
melody.  This  study  includes  the  writing  of  two-,  three-,  and  four-part  coun- 
terpoint and  aims  to  lay  the  broad  foundation  for  the  subsequent  study  of 
harmony  and  composition. 

Open  to  freshmen  who  pass  the  achievement  examination  in  Music  1-2. 
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Applied  Music. 

Freshmen  who  plan  to  study  applied  music  in  college  should  read  care- 
fully the  statements  under  Applied  Music  on  pages  77  and  78  of  the 
catalog.  It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  grant  college  credit  to  freshmen  in 
the  first  semester  because  they  do  not  offer  upon  entrance  the  required 
material.  Students  who  wish  to  take  applied  music  must  have  the  approval 
of  the  department. 

The  Sweet  Briar  College  Choir  offers  unusual  opportunities   for  those 
who  enjoy  choral  singing. 

PHILOSOPHY 

109-110.     Introduction  to  Philosophy. 

A  study  of  the  significant  philosophies  of  Western  civilization  from  the 
Greeks  to  the  present  through  a  consideration  of  the  problems  of  knowl- 
edge, reality,  and  value.  The  class  meets  three  times  a  week  throughout 
the  year.     Freshmen  may  elect  this  course,  with  permission  of  the  instructor. 

120.     Logic. 

A  study  of  classical  formal  logic,  modern  symbolic  logic,  and  their  bear- 
ing on  philosophy.  This  class  meets  three  times  a  week  second  semester. 
Freshmen  may  elect  this  course,  with  permission  of  the  instructor. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Before  planning  their  physical  education  courses  for  the  year,  freshmen 
are  urged  to  read  pages  62-64  of  the  catalog.  It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  the  requirement  in  group  activities  be  fulfilled  in  the  fall  season  and 
that  one  of  the  group  activities  be  elected  for  credit  then. 

For  freshmen,  group  activities  offered  in  the  fall  are:  hockey,  lacrosse, 
and  modern  dance.     The  individual  activity  offered  is  riding. 

Those  who  have  had  considerable  experience  and  expect  to  try  for 
Dance  Group  or  college  teams  in  hockey,  basketball,  lacrosse,  or  tennis, 
should  register  for  Advanced  Physical  Education,  indicating  which  activity, 
on  the  Freshman  Program  on  page  3. 

During  the  opening  week  physical  examinations  are  given  to  all  freshmen 
and  unless  restricted  because  of  health,  they  may  then  take  part  not  only 
in  various  activities  for  credit  but  also  in  others  for  further  instruction  or 
recreation.  Sports,  dance  and  outing  activities  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
life  at  Sweet  Briar  and  students  find  them  an  excellent  source  of  recreation 
and  a  means  of  getting  acquainted  with  students  from  other  classes. 
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PHYSICS 

A  student  planning  to  major  in  Physics  is  advised  to  take  a  course  in 
mathematics  during  her  freshman  year. 

1-2.     General  Physics. 

Physics  is  the  study  of  natural  laws.  It  answers  questions  based  on 
observations  such  as  why  objects  fall  towards  the  earth,  what  governs  the 
motion  of  planets  and  artificial  satellites,  and  how  energy  may  be  made 
available  by  a  waterfall  or  nuclear  processes.  The  operation  of  electric 
lighting,  the  pressure  cooker,  refrigerator,  musical  instruments,  and  radio  and 
television  equipment,  depends  on  physical  principles  and  will  be  discussed. 
The  course  includes  the  study  of  light  and  colors  and  the  instruments  that 
help  our  eyes,  such  as  eye  glasses,  microscopes  and  cameras.  It  deals  with  the 
atom  and  its  nucleus  and  the  ways  by  which  atomic  and  nuclear  energy  can 
be  used  in  war  and  peace.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  gains  practice  in 
handling  delicate  instruments,  in  hooking  up  electric  circuits,  in  performing 
accurate  measurements.  In  short,  she  becomes  aware  of  the  great  advances 
in  knowledge  that  underlie  our  present-day  life. 

Open  to  freshmen  who  have  three  entrance  units  of  mathematics  or  by 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

103.    Mechanics. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  mechanics  and  their  application  to 
problems  of  classical  and  modern  physics.  This  course  is  given  in  the 
first  semester. 

Open  to  freshmen  who  have  had  a  laboratory  course  in  physics  and  have 
had  calculus,  or  are  taking  Mathematics  17-18  concurrently. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

1-2.     Elementary  Psychology. 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  methods  and  principles  of 
psychology  in  such  areas  as  perception,  learning,  motivation,  emotion,  intelli- 
gence, and  personality.  The  class  meets  three  times  a  week  for  lecture  and 
discussion  and  once  a  week  for  a  three-hour  laboratory  period. 

Open  to  freshmen  as  well  as  other  students,  this  course  has  a  limited 
enrollment.  It  satisfies  the  same  prerequisite  requirement  as  Psychology 
101,   102. 

101,  102.    Elementary  Psychology. 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  methods  of  psychology,  this  course 
is  open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors,  except  those  who  have  had 
Psychology  1-2,  and  to  20  freshmen  who  offer  one  unit  of  laboratory  science 
taken  in  the  junior  or  senior  year  in  high  school. 
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RELIGION 

Students  and  instructors  in  the  religion  classes  at  Sweet  Briar  come  from 
diverse  denominational  backgrounds.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  basic  aspects 
of  the  material  studied  and  its  relation  to  the  whole  of  the  cultural  heritage 
with  which  a  liberal  arts  education  deals.  In  matters  of  interpretation  and 
appraisal,  students  are  encouraged  to  exercise  independence  of  thought 
while  respecting  the  convictions  of  others.  They  may  thus  find  what  re- 
ligion can  mean  in  their  own  lives  and  how  they  can  take  a  constructive 
part  in  the  religious  life  of  their  own  day. 

105,  106.     Old  and  New  Testament. 

The  course  open  to  freshmen  is  the  introductory  study  of  the  Bible, 
which  underlies  all  other  courses  in  religion.  In  connection  with  its  cen- 
tral religious  purpose,  the  Biblical  material  offers  opportunity  for  literary 
appreciation,  historical  analysis,  ethical  evaluation,  and  philosophic  insight. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people  are  seen  issues  comparable 
to  those  faced  today,  such  as  the  clash  and  interplay  of  cultures,  the  struggle 
against  military  or  economic  imperialism,  the  motives  and  influence  of  the 
men  who  shaped  or  destroyed  their  own  nation,  and  the  defense  of  the  op- 
pressed by  prophets  who  challenged  each  generation  in  the  name  of  the  God 
of  righteousness.  Stories,  poems,  laws,  and  prayers,  all  reveal  a  people's 
growing  understanding  of  God's  relation  to  their  group  life  and  to  the 
individual's  inner  search  for  what  is  lasting  and  satisfying. 

In  the  New  Testament,  this  understanding  finds  a  focus  and  culmination 
in  Jesus.  The  Gospels  show  how  his  teaching  and  healing  and  uncompromis- 
ing decisions  drew  some  to  follow  him  and  made  others  seek  his  death. 
The  book  of  Acts  indicates  how  the  movement  that  centered  in  him  burst 
the  barriers  of  race  and  spread  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  Paul's 
letters  present  the  inner  experience  of  faith  in  Christ  and  its  outer  results 
in  transforming  human  relations,  while  the  later  New  Testament  writings 
shed  some  new  light  on  how  the  Christian  communities  met  their  internal 
problems  and  external  dangers,  and  how  they  thought  out  the  meaning  of 
their  faith. 


THE     DIVISION     OF     SOCIAL     STUDIES 

For  the  degree,  the  distribution  requirement  in  history  may  be  met  by 
electing  History  1-2  or  3-4  or  six  hours  in  history  from  courses  numbered 
between  100  and  200,  described  in  the  catalog  on  pages  93-95.  This  require- 
ment may  be  met  in  the  freshman  year  or  later.  Students  may  be  exempted 
from  the  degree  requirement  in  history  by  passing  an  achievement  exam- 
ination.  (See  page  7  of  this  booklet.) 
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History  1-2  and  3-4  provide  a  foundation  for  further  work  in  history, 
economics,  government,  and  sociology.  Six  hours  of  history  are  prerequisite 
or  corequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  the  Division  of  Social  Studies. 

Economics  101-102,  Principles  of  Economics,  or  Government  105- 
106,  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  Sociology  101,  An  Intro- 
duction to  Sociology,  or  102,  Contemporary  Social  Problems,  may 
be  elected  by  freshmen  who  are  taking  History  1-2  or  3-4  or  by  those  who 
are  exempted  from  the  history  requirement  by  passing  an  achievement  exam- 
nation. 

History  101,  102,  Ancient  History,  and  History  111,  112,  The  United 
States  of  America,  may  be  elected  in  the  freshman  year,  with  permission 
of  the  instructor. 


ECONOMICS 

101-102.     Principles  of  Economics. 

The  course  in  Principles  of  Economics  presents  to  the  student  the 
complex  system  of  institutions  such  as  factories,  corporations,  markets  and 
prices  which  make  up  the  present  economic  order  and  provides  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  literature  dealing  with  principles  of  economics.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  the  historical  growth  of  the  system  and  the  parallel  development 
of  explanations  of  its  workings  are  stressed.  Throughout,  the  course  aims 
to  emphasize  the  connection  of  economics  with  other  studies  and  to  help  the 
student  to  relate  them.  A  bibliography  is  provided  which  should  suggest 
new  fields  of  exploration  for  those  who  wish  to  continue  their  study. 

A  limited  number  of  freshmen  are  admitted  to  the  course  in  Principles 
of  Economics,  with  permission  of  the  instructor.  It  is  advisable  that  stu- 
dents who  enter  the  course  as  freshmen  should  have  had  American,  English, 
or  European  history  in  the  last  two  years  of  secondary  school,  or  a  social 
studies  course  or  other  preparation  or  experience  which  has  made  them  wish 
to  understand  the  workings  of  the  economic  system. 


GOVERNMENT 

105-106.     Government  of  the  United  States. 

This  course  considers  the  organization  and  institutions  of  our  govern- 
ment in  their  historical  setting.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fundamental 
issues  and  problems  of  our  democratic  system  of  government.  Early  and 
current  materials  are  used,  and  students  have  an  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  critical  judgment  upon  present-day  problems.  A  limited  num- 
ber of  freshmen  will  be  admitted  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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HISTORY 

1-2.     Introduction  to  Modern  European  History. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  help  students  use  the  past  for  a  better 
understanding  of  their  own  times.  It  gives  fundamental  training  in  the 
social  studies  and  a  foundation  for  further  work  in  history,  economics,  gov- 
ernment, and  sociology.  Its  organization  on  the  chronological  basis  of 
European  history  also  provides  a  useful  frame  of  reference  for  the  study  of 
English  and  other  literatures,  and  for  the  history  of  art,  music,  philosophy 
and  science. 

The  course  begins  with  a  survey  of  the  institutions  and  ideas  that  are 
most  significant  for  an  understanding  of  the  society  and  culture  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance  and  their  contributions  to  later  ages.  The  rest 
of  the  first  semester  is  devoted  to  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  period  from 
1500  to  1789.  The  work  of  the  second  semester,  which  covers  the  period 
from  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  present,  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  fuller  investigation  of  the  events,  ideas,  institutions  and  problems 
of  modern  times,  with  increasing  emphasis  on  world  affairs  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  course. 

The  reading  assignments  include  extensive  selections  from  significant 
source  materials,  which  are  chosen  both  to  clarify  notable  contributions  of 
successive  ages  to  the  making  of  the  modern  mind,  and  to  illustrate  the 
value  of  historical  documents  and  literary  sources  in  the  study  of  modern 
civilization.  A  substantial  portion  of  the  class  time  is  assigned  to  informal 
discussion  of  these  source  materials. 


3-4.     Introduction  to  Western  Thought  and  Institutions. 

This  course  covers  the  same  period  as  History  1-2.  It  presupposes  a 
good  foundation  in  European  history  since  the  Middle  Ages.  The  gen- 
eral purposes  and  organization  of  the  course  are  similar  to  those  for  History 
1-2,  but  emphasis  is  upon  a  study  of  the  major  political,  economic,  and 
philosophical  movements  that  have  shaped  the  development  of  Western 
civilization. 

111.  The  United  States  of  America:     From  the  Period 
of  Discoveries  to  1865. 

112.  The  United  States  of  America:     1865  to  the  Present. 
Basic  to  the  study  of  American  history,  these  two  closely-related  courses 

emphasize  original  sources  and  recent  interpretations  of  the  American  past. 
Although  directed  to  upper-class  students,  they  are  open  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  freshmen,  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 

10.     Current  Events. 

Offered  in  the  second  semester,  this  one-hour  course  gives  an  analysis 
of  outstanding  news  of  the  contemporary  national  and  international  scene. 

118.     Anthropology:    Comparative  Cultures. 

A  wide  variety  of  contemporary  cultures  is  studied,  ranging  from  very 
simple  primitive  societies  to  segments  of  complex  industrialized  nations. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  methods  of  observation  and  analysis  which  are  use- 
ful in  understanding  the  habits  and  values  in  different  cultures.  Open  to 
freshmen  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

This  course  is  offered  in  the  second  semester. 


SOCIOLOGY 

101.  An  Introduction  to  Sociology. 

An  Introduction  to  Sociology  deals  with  people  and  their  social 
problems:  the  relative  importance  of  geography,  biological  heredity,  culture, 
and  group  life  in  the  development  of  human  personality;  race;  social  classes; 
the  function  of  social  institutions  such  as  the  family,  religion,  economic 
organization,  recreation  and  government;  our  changing  population;  and 
methods  of  social  control.  This  course  gives  the  basic  material  upon  which 
all  other  sociology  courses  are  built. 

Open   to  freshmen   if  taken   concurrently  with   History    1-2   or    3-4. 

102.  Contemporary  Social  Problems. 

In  the  second  semester  a  few  selected  social  situations,  about  which  a  great 
many  people  are  disturbed,  are  explored.  The  emphasis  is  on  basic  causes 
which  arise  from  ways  in  which  society  is  organized,  how  it  distributes  pres- 
tige and  maintains  harmonious  relationships  among  its  various  elements, 
and  the  failures  of  social  institutions  to  adapt  to  social  change.  Some  of 
the  contemporary  social  problems  studied  include  family  disorganization, 
health  and  medical  care,  industrial  relations,  poverty  and  unemployment, 
race,  conflict,  and  crime.  This  course  gives  the  foundation  for  more  ad- 
vanced courses  such  as  Ethnic  Relations,  Delinquency  and  Crime, 
An  Introduction  to  Social  Work,  and  Industrial  Relations. 

Sociology  101  is  prerequisite  to  this  course. 


SPANISH 

(See  Modern  Languages,  p.   16) 
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Freshman  Reading  List 

Supplementary  reading  required  for  English  1,  2,  must  be  chosen  from 
this  list.     Entering  students  are  urged  to  begin  reading  during  the  summer. 

BIOGRAPHIES,     DIARIES,     AND     LETTERS 
Minimum  requirement:     500  pages 

Arblay,  Mme.  d' Diary  and  Letters 

Arvin,   Newton Herman  Melville 

Barrie,  J.  M Margaret  Ogilvy 

Bowen,  CD Yankee  from  Olympus 

Byron,  G.  G.  Lord Letters 

Cecil,  Lord  David Melbourne 

Chesterton,  G.  K St.  Francis  of  Assisi 

Chute,  Marchette Shakespeare  of  London 

Clemens,  Samuel Life  on  the  Mississippi 

Curie,  Eve Madame  Curie 

Franklin,  Benjamin Autobiography 

Garland,  Hamlin A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border 

Glasgow,   Ellen The  Woman  Within 

Holt,   Rackham George  Washington  Carver 

Hudson,  W.  H Far  Away  and  Long  Ago 

Johnson,  T  H Emily  Dickinson 

Keats,  John Selected  Letters 

Kelly,  Amy Eleanor  of  Aquitaine 

Lagerlof,   Selma Marbacka 

Lee,  Laurie The  Edge  of  Day 

Lewis,  C.  S Surprised  by  Joy 

Maugham,  W.  S The  Summing  Up 

Maurois,  Andre Olympio:  the  Life  of  Victor  Hugo 

Morison,  S.  E Christopher  Columbus,  Mariner 

Prescott,  H.  F.  M Mary  Tudor 

Sandburg,  Carl Abraham  Lincoln,  The  Prairie  Years 

Schweitzer,    Albert Out  of  My  Life  and  Thought 

Steffens,  Lincoln Autobiography 

Stewart,  Randall Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

Strachey,  G.  L Eminent  Victorians 

Strachey,  G.   L Queen  Victoria 

Tharp,  L.  H The  Peabody  Sisters  of  Salem 

White,  N.  I Portrait  of  Shelley 

Yeats,  W.  B Autobiography 
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NOVELS 

Minimum  requirement:     500  pages 

Austen,  Jane Emma 

Bowen,  Elizabeth The  Death  of  the  Heart 

Bronte,  Charlotte Villette 

Butler,  Samuel The  Way  of  All  Flesh 

Cather,  Willa My  Antonia 

Conrad,  Joseph Lord  Jim 

Conrad,  Joseph Victory 

Cooper,  J.  F The  Prairie 

Crane,    Stephen The  Red  Badge  of  Courage 

Defoe,  Daniel Moll  Flanders 

Dickens,  Charles Our  Mutual  Friend 

Dostoevski,   Fedor The  Possessed 

Douglas,   Norman South  Wind 

Dreiser,   Theodore Sister  Carrie 

Durrell,    Lawrence Justine 

Eliot,  George,  pseud Middle  march 

Farrell,  J.  T Studs  Lonigan 

Faulkner,   William The  Hamlet 

Faulkner,   William Sartoris 

Fitzgerald,  F.  S.     .     .     .     The  Great  Gatsby;    Tender  Is  the  Night 

Flaubert,  Gustave Madame  Bo  vary 

Forster,  E.  M A  Passage  to  India 

Galsworthy,  John The  Forsyte  Saga 

Glasgow,   Ellen Vein  of  Iron 

Godden,  Rumer The  River 

Golding,   William Lord  of  the  Flies 

Graves,    Robert I,  Claudius 

Greene,  Graham The  Heart  of  the  Matter 

Hardy,  Thomas Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd 

Hardy,  Thomas Tess  of  the  d'Urbervilles 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel The  Marble  Faun 

Hemingway,  Ernest A  Farewell  to  Arms 

Hemingway,  Ernest The  Sun  Also  Rises 

Heyward,  Du  Bose Porgy 

Howells,  W.  D Indian  Summer 

Hudson,  W.  H Green  Mansions 

Hughes,  Richard The  Innocent  Voyage 

Huxley,  Aldous Brave  New  World 

James,  Henry The  Ambassadors 

James,  Henry The  Bostonians 
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James,  Henry Great  Short  Novels 

Kafka,  Franz The  Castle 

Kipling,  Rudyard Kim 

Lawrence,  D.  H Sons  and  Lovers 

Lewis,  Sinclair Arrowsmith 

Marquand,  J.  P Point  of  No  Return 

Maugham,   W.    S Of  Human  Bondage 

Melville,    Herman Moby  Dick 

Meredith,  George The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel 

Muntz,  Hope The  Golden  Warrior 

Norris,  Frank The  Octopus 

Orwell,  George Nineteen  Eighty-Four 

Pasternak,  Boris Doctor  Zhivago 

Paton,   Alan Cry,  the  Beloved  Country 

Scott,  Sir  Walter Rob  Roy 

Short,  R.  W.,  ed Four  Great  American  Novels 

Snow,  C.  P The  Affair 

Steinbeck,  John The  Grapes  of  Wrath 

Steinbeck,  John Tortilla  Flat 

Stendahl,  M.  de,  pseud The  Red  and  the  Black 

Stevenson,  R.  L The  Master  of  Ballantrae 

Thackeray,  William Vanity  Fair 

Tolkien,  J.  R.  R The  Fellowship  of  the  Ring 

Tolstoy,   Leo Anna  Karenina 

Trollope,   Anthony Barchester  Towers 

Trollope,   Anthony The  Way  We  Live  Now 

Turgenev,   Ivan Fathers  and  Sons 

Updike,  John The  Poorhouse  Fair 

Warren,  R.  P All  the  King's  Men 

Wharton,  Edith Ethan  Frome 

Wharton,  Edith The  House  of  Mirth 

Wilder,   Thornton The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey 

Wilder,   Thornton The  Ides  of  March 

Wolfe,  Thomas Look  Homeward,  Angel 

Woolf,  Virginia Mrs.  Dalloway 

SHORT        STORIES 

Minimum  requirement:     8  stories 

Anderson,  Sherwood       ....     The  Portable  Sherwood  Anderson 

Cather,  Willa Youth  and  the  Bright  Medusa 

Chekhov,  Anton The  Portable  Chekhov 

Clemens,  Samuel The  Portable  Mark  Twain 

Conrad,  Joseph The  Portable  Conrad 
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Dinesen,   Isak,  pseud Seven  Gothic  Tales 

Dostoevski,  Fedor Short  Stories 

Faulkner,   William Collected  Stories 

Forster,  E.  M Collected  Tales 

Gordon,  Caroline  and  Allen  Tate,  eds The  House  of  Fiction 

Grau,  Shirley The  Black  Prince  and  Other  Stories 

Greene,  Graham Nineteen  Stories 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel The  Portable  Hawthorne 

Heilman,   R.    B.,    ed Modern  Short  Stories 

Hemingway,  Ernest Short  Stories 

Henry,  O.,   pseud Selected  Stories 

James,  Henry Short  Stories 

Joyce,  James The  Portable  James  Joyce 

Kafka,  Franz Selected  Short  Stories 

Kipling,  Rudyard Kipling's  Best 

Lawrence,  D.   H The  Portable  D.  H.  Lawrence 

McCullers,   Carson     The  Ballad  of  the  Sad  Cafe  and  Other  Stories 

Mann,   Thomas Stories  of  Three  Decades 

Mansfield,    Katherine Short  Stories 

Maupassant,  Guy  de Short  Stories 

Melville,    Herman The  Portable  Melville 

Munro,  H.  H Short  Stories  of  Saki 

OGonnor,  Frank,  pseud More  Stories 

Poe,  E.  A Tales  of  Mystery  and  Imagination 

Porter,  K.  A Flowering  Judas 

Salinger,   J.   D Nine  Stories 

Saroyan,    William Selected  Short  Stories 

Sillitoe,  Alan     .     .     .  The  Loneliness  of  the  Long-Distance  Runner 

Steinbeck,  John The  Portable  Steinbeck 

Turgenev,    Ivan A  Sportsman's  Notebook 

Wells,  H.  G Short  Stories 

Welty,  Eudora A  Curtain  of  Green 

Yarmolinsky,  Avrahm,  ed.  A  Treasury  of  Great  Russian  Short  Stories 


MISCELLANEOUS         PROSE 
Minimum  requirement:     400  pages 

Adams,    Henry Mont-Saint-Michel  and  Chartres 

Arnold,  Matthew Literary  and  Critical  Essays 

Bacon,    Francis Essays 

Beerbohm,  Max And  Even  Now 

Benedict,  Ruth       Patterns  of  Culture 
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Bentley,  Eric In  Search  of  Theatre 

Carson,  Rachel The  Sea  Around  Us 

Cash,  W.  J The  Mind  of  the  South 

Chesterton,  G.  K Tremendous  Trifles 

Clark,  Eugenie Lady  With  A  Spear 

Clemens,  Samuel The  Innocents  Abroad 

Coleridge,  S.  T Lectures  on  Shakespeare 

Cowley,  Malcolm Exile's  Return 

Cummings,  E.  E The  Enormous  Room 

Dana,  R.  H Two  Years  Before  the  Mast 

De  Voto,  B.  A Across  the  Wide  Missouri 

Dinesen,  Isak,  pseud Out  of  Africa 

Drew,  Elizabeth Discovering  Poetry 

Eiseley,  Loren The  Immense  Journey 

Emerson,  R.  W Essays,  First  and  Second  Series 

Fergusson,   Francis The  Idea  of  a  Theatre 

Forster,  E.  M Aspects  of  the  Novel 

Gamow,  George One  Two  Three  .  .  .  Infinity 

Grimble,  A.  F We  Chose  the  Islands 

Haydn,  Hiram,  ed The  Portable  Elizabethan  Reader 

Hazlitt,  William Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays 

Hearn,  Lafcadio Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan 

Hersey,  John Hiroshima 

Holmes,  O.  W The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table 

Huxley,  Aldous On  the  Margin 

Irving,  Washington The  Alhambra 

Jarrell,   Randall Poetry  and  the  Age 

Jeans,  J.   H The  Universe  Around  Us 

Kinkead,  Eugene Spider,  Egg,  and  Microcosm 

Lamb,  Charles Essays 

Lee,  Sidney Stratford-on-Avon 

Lewis,  C.  S The  Screwtape  Letters 

Melville,    Herman Typee 

Montaigne,  Michel  de Complete  Essays 

Moorehead,  Alan The  White  Nile 

Nordhoff,  C.  B.  and  J.  N.  Hall Mutiny  on  the  Bounty 

Orwell,  George Collection  of  Essays 

Parkman,  Francis The  Oregon  Trail 

Pritchett,  V.  S The  Spanish  Temper 

Saint  Exupery,  Antoine  de Wind,  Sand  and  Stars 

Stauffer,  Donald The  Nature  of  Poetry 

Stevenson,  R.  L.     .     .  An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey 

Swift,  Jonathan The  Portable  Swift 

Thomas,   Elizabeth The  Harmless  People 
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Thoreau,  Henry The  Portable  Thoreau 

Thurber,   James The  Thurber  Carnival 

Tomlinson,   Henry The  Sea  and  the  Jungle 

Toynbee,  A.  J Civilization  on  Trial 

Van  Doren,  Mark Liberal  Education 

White,  E.  B One  Man's  Meat 

White,  E.  B The  Second  Tree  from  the  Corner 

Whitehead,  A.  N.     ...    Dialogues  of  Alfred  North  Whitehead 

Wilson,  Edmund The  Wound  and  the  Bow 

Woolf,  Virginia The  Common  Reader 

Woolf,  Virginia A  Writer's  Diary 


PLAYS 

Minimum  requirement:     8  plays 

Anderson,  Maxwell Four  Verse  Plays 

Barrie,  J.  M Representative  Plays 

Bentley,  Eric,  ed.    .     .        Modern  Theatre:  an  Anthology,  Vols.  1-6 

Bentley,  Eric,  ed The  Play 

Chekhov,  Anton Plays 

Clayes,  Stanley  and  D.  Spencer,  eds.    .     Contemporary  Drama:  13  Plays 

Eliot,  T.  S Complete  Poems  and  Plays 

Fitts,  Dudley,  ed Greek  Plays  in  Modern  Translation 

Five  Great  Modern  Irish  Plays 

Galsworthy,  John Plays 

Goldsmith,    Oliver She  Stoops  to  Conquer 

Ibsen,  Henrik Plays 

O'Casey,  Sean Selected  Plays 

O'Neill,  Eugene Plays 

Pirandello,  Luigi Plays 

Reinert,  Otto Drama:  an  Introductory  Anthology 

Rostand,    Edmund Cyrano  de  Bergerac 

Shakespeare,   William Plays 

Shaw,  G.  B Plays 

Sheridan,  Richard Plays 

Sherriff,  Robert Journey's  End 

Sherwood,    Robert Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois 

Strindberg,   August Plays 

Synge,  J.  M Plays 

Ulanov,  Barry,  ed Makers  of  the  Modern  Theater 

Watson,  E.  B.  and  B.  Pressey,  eds.  Contemporary  Drama:    Eleven  Plays 
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Wilde,  Oscar Plays 

Wilder,    Thornton Three  Plays 

Yeats,  W.  B Collected  Plays 


POETRY 

Minimum  requirement:     100  pages 

Arnold,  Matthew Poetical  Works 

Auden,  W.  H Collected  Poetry 

Benet,  S.  V John  Brown's  Body 

Cummings,  E.  E Poems 

De  La  Mare,  Walter   ....    The  Burning  Glass  and  Other  Poems 

Dickinson,  Emily Poems 

Eliot,  T.  S Poems 

Frost,  Robert Poems 

Hall,   Donald,   ed New  Poets  of  England  and  America 

Hopkins,  G.  M Poems 

Housman,  A.  E Poems 

Jeffers,  Robinson Selected  Poetry 

Keats,  John Poems,  Odes  and  Lyrics 

Larkin,  Philip Poems 

Lowell,    Robert Poems 

Mack,  Maynard,  L.  Dean,  and  W.  Frost,  eds Modern  Poetry 

Masefield,  John Poems 

Millay,  E.  St.  V Collected  Lyrics 

Moore,  Marianne Collected  Poems 

Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse  1250-1900  Chosen  by  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch 
Oxford  Book  of  Light  Verse  Chosen  by  W.  H.  Auden 

Palgrave,  F.  T.,  ed Golden  Treasury 

Robinson,  E.  A Collected  Poems 

Rosserti,    Christina Poems 

Sandburg,   Carl Selected  Poems 

Shelley,  P.  B Poems  and  Lyrics 

Stevens,  Wallace Collected  Poems 

Thomas,  Dylan Collected  Poems 

Untermeyer,   Louis,   ed. 

Modern  American  Poetry:     Modern  British  Poetry 

Whitman,  Walt The  Portable  Walt  Whitman 

Wilbur,  Richard Poems 

Williams,  Oscar,  ed A  Little  Treasury  of  Modern  Poetry 

Williams,  W.  C Poems 

Yeats,  W.  B Collected  Poems 
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